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rural school day” at the Lowville Academy 


Bringing Rural Boys into High School 


“Rural school days” have become a popular 
method of recruiting country boys for high 
school. The group of boys shown above are 
standing on the steps of the Lowville Academy. 
They came from the seventh and eighth grades 
of the rural schools within a radius of 15 miles 
of Lowville on April 7th for a day’s instruction 
in the Lowville department of agriculture. In 
response to an invitation from the principal 
and teacher of agriculture the boys arrived 
shortly after the opening of school. From that 
time until 4 o’clock in the afternoon they were 
given instruction in repairing harness, solder- 
ing, testing milk, and making rope halters. At 
the noon hour they were served with hot dishes 
in the homemaking department and at the close 
of the afternoon Principal Davis talked to the 
group, emphasizing the importance of attending 
high school. 

During the school year just passed 97 such 
meetings were held in the departments of agri- 
culture in high schools in the State with a total 
attendance of 5868 pupils representing 264 





rural schools. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that the contact which these country boys make 
with the high school principals and teachers and 
the knowledge which they have gained concern- 
ing a few basic principles in agriculture will go 
far toward cutting down the high mortality that 
obtains between the seventh and eighth grades 
of the rural school and the high school. Con- 
cerning the education of many farm boys the 
survey of the military training commission in- 
cludes some interesting facts. Of the 14,892 
boys, 16, 17 and 18 years old who at the time 
of the survey were out of school and working 
on farms, the ‘commission reports that 87.1 per 
cent did not go beyond the eighth grade of the 
elementary school. 

One of the most effective ways of meeting 
the educational needs of the boys and young 
men who have dropped out of school at an early 
age is through the offering of short-term 
courses during the winter months. Of the 
14,892 boys mentioned above, only 5 per cent 
had received any training in agriculture yet 
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48.8 per cent were the sons of farmers and 60 
per cent of the boys not farm-reared declared 
that they intended to follow farming as an 
occupation. Last year seventeen departments 
of agriculture conducted short courses enrolling 
a total of 293 farm boys and young men. The 
testimony of many of these boys as to the help 
which they received at school has been gratify- 
ing. One lad at Geneva who had lost his father 
and was thus called upon to manage the home 
farm himself made the comment, “I do not 
know what I should have done without the 
short course instruction in agriculture.” In the 
eighty-two departments of agriculture in opera- 
tion this year the teachers have set as their 
motto “a short winter course in every depart- 
ment.” 

Since the opening of high school departments 
of agriculture in 1911 the dominant agricul- 
tural curriculum has been four-years, leading 
to an academic diploma in vocational subjects. 
In 1920-21, 1440 pupils were enrolled in this 
curriculum. It is becoming well known that 
the instruction in both the short winter courses 
and four-year curriculums embodies actual par- 
ticipation in farm work. During the year the 
value of the agricultural products raised by 
these pupils totaled $204,819. The pieces of 
farm work or projects undertaken by these 
pupils are summarized as follows: 


Average 


Kind of project or No. of income per 
supervised practice projects project 

PM seccenues ah 482 101.67 
PUREDOED ccocccceccesvccceces 396 80.48 
SOON accpeascee eee ‘ 151 49.77 
Garden & truck crops 163 43.70 
Small grain ....... hn 20 42.94 
DOMED cccccecce 21 76.64 
CD ctaveees me ee l 196.62 
CGENE <cnceece pabiaie 30 200.80 
Small fruit ... sess 21 92.53 
OS ESS rer 62 326.58 
Be  66e66cenaean 42 51.95 
SWIMS coccccveces 65 26.00 
BOG cesecenecscncescosues 7 124.83 
TS sguedusseueeseenceec 2 123.00 
Farm management jobs 25 
Farm experience .......... 5 
Farm practice 6 months 12 

3 


Farm engineering jobs. 

The story of the dairy project of William 
Sheldon of the Avon department of agriculture 
is indicative of the real interest which boys 
take with their agricultural projects. Two 
years ago William started with a pure-bred 
heifer calf and today is the proud owner of 
eleven registered Holstein cows which he has 
purchased or raised. He recently completed 
his first official 7-day test on one of the junior 
2-year old heifers who made 420 pounds of 
milk and 18.13 pounds of butter during the 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


7-day test. At the Rochester Exposition this 
fall the heifer won the first prize in her class 
In addition she was made senior and grand 
champion. It is needless to say that William 
is an enthusiastic dairyman after such success 
in showing his stock. In the early days Wil- 
liam’s father did not think very highly of pure- 
bred cattle. William’s enthusiasm and success 
has converted the senior member of the firm 
which now stands Sheldon & Son. 





William Sheldon and his Project 


The objectives of the instruction in a high 
school department of agriculture are to pre- 
pare boys and young men for an agricultural 
pursuit. The recent report of the Committe 
of Twenty-one on vocational education would 
seem to indicate that this purpose is being real- 
ized. The committee reports that of the boys 
who completed the four-year curriculum at the 
time the survey was made, 72.1 per cent were 
engaged in farming or were attending college 


-—_o-—— 


The State Teachers College has evolved a 
plan for a college infirmary in the Albany 
Hospital. By the payment of about $1.50 by 
each student, a fund sufficient to provide for 
about one week’s treatment for 25 or more 
students each year, is to be raised. This will 
enable the college to expend something over $4 
a day for the care at the Albany Hospital of 
students who become seriously ill. In case 
treatment in other hospitals is demanded, the 
student so treated will be expected to pay any 
increase over the $4 a day allowed. Students 
injured in college athletics will be treated in 
the infirmary, free of charge, the expense to 
be met from the infirmary fund. 
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Commissioner Graves Commends Rural School Report 


Speaking before a conference of the Albany 
county teachers at the State Education Build- 
ing on October 5th, Dr Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education, gave high praise to the 
report of the Committee of Twenty-one on 
New York’s rural schools, and expressed the 
wish that all the teachers would aid to their 
utmost in getting its chief recommendations 
for a larger administrative unit and proper 
equalization of taxation enacted into law. He 
showed that the report was formulated by a 
committee made up of representatives from the 
Grange, the Dairyman’s League, the Home and 
Farm Bureaus, the department of rural edu- 
cation at the State College of Agriculture, the 
State Teachers Association, and the State 
Department of Education. The recommenda- 
tions have the advantage of coming largely 
from the rural people themselves, and are not 
forced upon them, and the report was designed 
to give the country boy and girl a “square 
deal.” 

“Much of the report,” said Doctor Graves, 
simply confirms by scientific investigation 


“ 


what has long been known to progressive edu- 
cators. Our country schools are far from 
being what we should like to have them in 
buildings, teachers, course, equipment, and 
results. The remedy for these shortcomings, 
however, together with numerous other de- 
tails depends in New York upon two more 
fundamental features, and until these can be 
realized through legislation and the hearty 
desire of all rural people to improve school 
conditions, little can be accomplished These 
basal needs are a larger unit of administration 
and taxation and an equitable distribution of 
the burden of tax support. Practicaliy all 
abuses are centered in the small district unit 
of administration, which is out-of-date and 
archaic, and all reforms must spring primarily 
from an enlargement of this unit. New York, 
the largest and wealthiest state, is one of the 
few prominent states in which this simple and 
crude district system of our colonial days has 
been retained, but will not speedily come to 
see the serious mistake it has been making. 
“The suggestion that the districts be united 
into a community organization might not seem 
like following ideals, but the committee feels 
that this step could be achieved with the mini- 
mum of opposition, and is therefore feasible. 
They may be right and they surely are right 


in their efforts to secure a larger unit. It is to 
be hoped that later the rural people will con- 
sent to a still larger unit, and for that reason 
the committee feels that an intermediate unit, 
between the state and the community, should 
be organized from the first. The methods of 
taxation and state subsidy suggested by the 
committee are far in advance of any now in 
operation in any state of the Union While 
the plan for state aid seems difficult to com- 
prehend, it is as nearly fair and effective as 
any human device can well be.” 

Doctor Graves further held that “ while the 
plans of the committee may have to be modi- 
fied in some details, before they are enacted, 
or even somewhat expanded, the committe 
has in the main performed a careful and 
scientific work and has offered progressive and 
practical recommendations. They deserve great 
praise.” 


——_v-—— 


Helpful Books for Use 
in Public Speaking Classes 
The State Library is frequently in receipt 
of requests from school teachers throughout 
the State for the names of books containing 

“pieces to speak.” In answer to a recent 

inquiry of this kind, the following books 

were suggested. The list may be helpful 
to other teachers. 

Bemis, K. I. ed. The patriotic reader for 
seventh and eighth grades and junior high 
schools. Houghton 1917. 80c 

Johnson, G. E. Modern literature f 
interpretation. Century. 1920. $2 

A book of selections. 

O’Neill, A. T. L. Recitations for assembly 
and class room. Macmillan. 1909. New 
ed. 1919. $1.60 

Shurter, E. D. New patriotic selections for 
reading and speaking. Noble. 1920. $1.25 

Smith, E. S. comp. Peace and patriotism. 
Lothrop. 1919. $2 


About 150 selections from poetry and prose. 
Mainly from standard English and American au 
thors. <A few are new. 


Snow, W. L.. The high school prize speaker. 
Houghton. 1916. $1.75 

Stevenson, B. E. Home book of verse for 
young folks. Holt. 1915. $2.75 

Stratton, Clarence. Great American speeches. 
Lippincott. 1921. School ed. 80c 


or oral 
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School Children Save Millions 


School children deposited $5,500,000 during 
the last school year in their savings bank sys- 
tems according to the third annual compilation 
just completed by the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers’ Association. This 
is an increase of 40 per cent over the preceding 
year and of 100 per cent over the year 1919-20. 

The association’s tabulation gives the full 
record for 394 systems which indicates an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent in the number of 
operating systems over the previous year. The 
association has issued the following statement 
on school savings : 

“The primary purpose of school savings 
banking systems is to combine the practice of 
thrift with actual experience in systematic sav- 
ing in the purpose of interest and in the eco- 
nomic functions of savings banks. It follows 
that the successful systems are the ones in 
which all pupils participate by obtaining a per- 
sonal relationship as a bank depositor ‘ just like 
daddy.’ A wider appreciation of these facts 
has led to a constant increase in the number of 
pupils participating in the systems as follows: 
1919-20, 462,651; 1920-21, 802,906; 1921-22, 
1,271,309. 

“Whereas sixty-seven cities report that 75 
per cent or more of the total enrolment in 
schools having savings are participating therein, 
a low average in other cities must be noted as 
there are 809,000 pupils in the schools which 
have systems who have not become participants. 

“The average gross deposit for the year de- 
creased from $15.17 to $4.35 and the net sav- 
ing per depositor decreased from $3.01 to $2.48. 
The bank balances at the end of the school year 
have increased during the last three years as 
follows: 1919-20, $3,891,494.88; 1920-21, 
$4,434,875.17; 1921-22, $6,382,542.75. 

“The interest earned by the pupils’ accounts 
during 1921-22 amounted to $121,139, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the preceding year. 
The number of schools in which the system was 
operating was 4582 as compared with 3316 dur- 
ing the preceding year. The division continues 
to urge that every pupil be provided with this 
important educational project, the child being 
entitled to the benefit of such instructions be- 
cause of the practical advantage in all his later 
years. Educational authorities are agreed on 
this point.” 


Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Cubberly, E. P. Rural life and education; 
a study of the rural school problem as a 
phase of the rural life problem. Rev. & 
enl. ed. Boston. Houghton. 1922. $1.90 

As announced by the author this edition is a 
“careful and complete revision, some of the chap- 
ters being rewritten, old data being corrected and 
brought up to date or eliminated, and some new 
textual matter and a number of new maps and 
pictures added.” 

Leonard, S. A. Essential principles of teach- 
ing reading and literature in the inter- 
mediate grades and the high school. Phil. 
Lippincott. 1922. $1.80 

The ground covered by this book is from the third 
grade through the high school. It presents the 
tundamental principles of the subject rather than 
the mechanics of reading or classroom methods. 
The book contains full bibliographies and reading 
lists, 

Nutt, H. W. Principles of teaching high 
school pupils. N. Y. Century. 1922. $2 

This excellent contribution to the rather limited 
literature dealing with the problems of secondary edu 
cation shows some interesting variations from other 
texts in the field. The author defines his problem 
by emphasizing the fact that the high school in 
structor should he primarily concerned with teaching 
pupils rather than subject matter and that the vari 
ous school subjects are simply the means by which 
the pupils are to be taught. 

Pressey, S. L. & Luella. Introduction to the 
use of standard tests; a brief manual in the 
use of tests of both ability and achieve- 
ment in the school subjects. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. World Book Co. 1922. 
$1.62 

Discusses the use of tests, their nature, the prol 
lems that may be dealt with profitably by means of 
tests, simple methods for the handling of test re 
sults and common mistakes to be avoided. Some 
representative tests of attainment in the various 
school subjects are presented and tests of ability, 
particularly tests of general intelligence are also 
described. 

Russell, J. E. The trend in American edu- 
cation. N.Y. Amer. Book Co. 1922. 
$1.28 

Contains a collection of fourteen papers and ad- 
dresses by Dean Russell on various occasions during 
the past 20 years. While the papers cover a wide 
range of topics, there is a unity among them deter 
mined by the author’s vision of the ever-enlarging 
scope of American systems of education. 

Snedden, David. Civic education: Sociolog- 
ical foundations and courses. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson. World Book Co. 1922. $2 

This book deals particularly with problems of edu 
cation for citizenship in secondary schools. The 
conclusions are based upon recognition of the needs 
of contemporary society and take into account the 
importance of other studies besides civics. 


ciakiibiiahaa 

Pupils of the Beacon High School have 
planted a tree in memory of the late President 
Roosevelt. 
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High School Art Project, New Rochelle 


Dramatics and Art in New Rochelle High School 


lamps made in the chemistry laboratory. Many 


The presentation of a play becomes a project 
in the broadest sense when, as in the New 
Rochelle High School, this work is correlated 
with literature, science and art, when the selec- 
tion of the play is made by a committee of 
pupils and when the committees selected for 
carrying on the work are held responsible under 
the direct supervision of the teaching staff for 
properties, scenery, business and prompting. In 
New Rochelle two rather ambitious productions 
are staged each year, one by the dramatic club 
and the other by the senior class, besides several 
lesser plays given by the classes in English and 
dramatics. 

One of the earliest plays to be presented was 
“ Prunella.” Much of the scenery for this play 
was made from heavy wrapping paper, although 
unbleached muslin has been used instead of 
more expensive canvas in all the other plays. 
Considerable floor space is necessary for the 
constructing and painting of scenery. The in- 
dustrial arts shop being too small for this pur- 
pose, the school attic and a corner of the art 
room were pressed into service. The stage 
was also small and inadequate, without pro- 
cenium or suitable lighting facilities. A pro- 
cenium was made by the pupils by stretching a 
cable across the auditorium in front of the 
stage and hanging a curtain on it. Footlights 
were installed by the pupils who improvised 
reflectors from fioor-oil cans. Small holes 
were drilled in the metal ceiling and a false 
ceiling suspended from the attic on heavy pic- 
ture wire. A switchboard and dimmer were 
also constructed by the boys, the resistance of 
the wire used having been measured in the 
physics laboratory and a green dip for the 


of the costumes used in the plays are designed 
and made by the girls, attention being given to 
color, correctness of style, suitability to the 
character portrayed and to such details as neck- 
ties, hosiery, gloves and jewelry. 

The results achieved in this work have been 
sufficient to convince the school authorities of 
the desirability of building a more practical 
stage. Asa result the high school now has a 
stage equipped with disappearing footlights, 
overhead rigging, a switchboard with dimmers, 
dressing rooms with toilet facilities, a property 
room and other conveniences. There are also 
draperies which may be used as a background 
for formal occasions. 
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New Rochelle Teacher Wins 
Safety Lesson Plan Prize 


Second prize in the contest for the best class- 
room lesson for grammar school children, 
teaching children safe behavior on the high- 
ways, has been awarded to Miss Teresa M. 
Lenney, a teacher in the New Rochelle public 
schools. The prize, which is $300 in cash, was 
awarded by the Highway and Highway Trans- 
port Education Committee. The contest was 
open to any teacher of a class in the grammar 
school grades. 

The committee announces that it will make 
available the best six lesson plans, in pamphlet 
form, for the schools of the country. 


A conference of the teachers of Sullivan 
county was held at Callicoon October 9th-11th. 
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The Object of Junior High Schools 


In an address delivered on the occasion of 
the chartering of the St Clair McKelway 
Junior High School in Brooklyn on October 
llth, Commissioner Graves took advantage of 
the opportunity to set forth some of the pur- 
poses of a junior high school and some meth- 
ods that should obtain in its organization. 

“The junior high school,” he said, “has 
grown out of an effort to organize the school 
system in such a way as to meet the varying 
needs of boys and girls in their early adoles- 
cence better than was done under the old plan 
of a grammar school of eight years followed 
by four years of high school. That period of 
adolescence, when the boy and girl are coming 
into manhood and womanhood, which is 
marked by such a sudden access of physical 
and mental life, has come to be considered of 
the utmost significance in education. Accord- 
ingly, it has seemed well to congregate the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, during which 
young people are, in general, passing through 
this transition period, and treat them as a 
separate problem. Instead of a grade distri- 
bution of eight plus four, we are coming to 
have six plus three plus three, though occa- 
sionally some other arrangement, such as six, 
four, two, or six, two, four, has been tried. 
The period of adolescence has thus been sepa- 
rated in the junior high school for special 
treatment. The work is divided into depart- 
ments, and, instead of having a single teacher 
for the grade, the pupils recite to several 
specialists in different rooms. Some of the 
high school subjects —algebra, constructive 
geometry, Latin, and modern languages — are 
brought down into the seventh and eighth 
grades, more liberal discipline is introduced, 
and a general vision of the Promised Land of 
secondary education is given. 

“In this way one great advantage of the 
junior high school is made patent. It tends 
to bridge the gap between the grades and the 
high school. Pupils who might have thought 
their education complete with the grammar 
school are encouraged to go on by the view 
of the high school they have already obtained. 
But this is the least of the merits of the junior 
high school, and, if the reorganization stops 
here, a junior high school means little more 
than a new grouping of pupils and courses. 
Unfortunately this is as far as many school 


authorities have gone. More than one-half of 
the junior high schools are such in name only. 
The idea is to many only the latest fad in 
organization, and numerous boards of educa- 
tion and school officials, seizing on the general 
proposition, without analyzing the specific 
problems involved, have introduced a reorgan- 
ization in which real reforms are quite neg- 
lected. Large changes— almost revolutionary 
in nature—in building, equipment, course, 
method and faculty, are vital in the reorganiza- 
tion leading to the establishment of a real 
junior high school. 

“ New structures, like this in which we are 
assembled, planned after the model of high 
schools, with an auditorium, laboratories, 
shops, gymnasium, lockers and sometimes a 
swimming pool; a new and enriched curricu- 
lum; the elective principle and the depart- 
mental method of teaching; and better trained 
teachers, with special preparation in the sub- 
jects they are to teach, are all demanded by 
the advanced ideals upon which the junior 
high school is built. These new institutions 
must undertake to furnish a program of 
studies suited to the varying needs of adoles- 
cent boys and girls, to take into account the 
individual differences among young people, to 
aid them in discovering and developing their 
natural aptitudes, to guide them wisely and 
carefully, while they are passing from the 
period of control by others te the period of 
self-control, to correct physical defects and 
build up habits of clean and healthy living, to 
enable them to express their social instincts 
in helpful service, and acquaint them with the 
rudiments of the social, economic, and political 
problems that they soon will have to face in 
the outside world. 

“Especially should recognition be given in 
the junior high school to the fact that the 
boys and girls are now becoming individuals. 
They are beginning to reveal individual tastes 
and capacities, and must have individual train- 
ing. Children do in the lower grades exhibit 
individual traits, but, as a whole, the common 
characteristics of humanity are in preponder- 
ance, whereas, as they come into adolescence, 
they begin to make applications of knowledge 
to their ewn individual lives and to express 
themselves in new and particular ways, and 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Lantern Slides Portray 
Conditions in Asia Minor 


The whole world has again turned its atten- 
tion to that part of Asia that lies between the 
Mediterranean and the Black seas. The Turks 
have thrown back the Greeks, the great sea- 
port of Smyrna has been ruthlessly destroyed, 
the British naval and military forces checked 
the army of Mustapha Kemal in its attempt to 
control again the Dardanelles and repossess in 
Europe much of the territory lost by the Turks 
in the Great War. Now a conference has been 
called to settle numerous questions involved in 
the Near East Situation. 

Events of international interest have in 
recent years greatly extended our knowledge of 
the geography of countries previously little 
known by us. The present is a good time to 
learn about Asia Minor. The Visual Instruc- 
tion Division has more than a hundred slides 
on it. List 39, giving titles, notes and books 
of reference, should be of interest to teachers 
of geography. Pupils should learn of Smyrna, 
the railroad projected by the Germans across 
the country and on to Bagdad, and the people 
who occupy this land. 

With these slides students of ancient history 
can trace the route of Xenophon, revisit the 
scene of the 10 years’ siege of Troy by, the 
Greeks, become acquainted with Miletus and 
Ephesus, pass through the famous Cilician 
gates and travel over rough roads built by 
colonists from Athens. 

If the world of today can not be wholly 
brought into the schoolroom, pupils should at 
least leave school accustomed to observe and 
reflect upon what is transpiring in the world. 


—_——o-—— 


New District Superintendents 


School directors in three supervisory dis- 
tricts have recently chosen new superintendents 
of schools, who have already assumed their 
duties. Mrs Bessie D. Miller has been elected 
in the first district of Fulton county to suc- 
ceed Fred A. Stryker, resigned. Her address 
is Johnstown. 

In the fifth district of Chautauqua county 
Oscar Granger of Portland has been chosen 
to succeed the late L. Waldo Swain Almon 
A. Nye has been elected superintendent in the 
second district of Dutchess county to succeed 
the late Clayton T. Sherman. 
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State Library School Opens 
with Large Enrolment 

The thirty-eighth year of the New York 
State Library School began September 20th, 
with a registration of 45 regular students for 
the full course and an enrolment of 10 in the 
school librarians’ course given in conjunction 
with the State College for Teachers. This is 
the largest enrolment since the war and taxes 
the capacity of both schoolrooms and the in- 
structional staff. 

From June 19th to August 18th two six- 
weeks summer school sessions were held, one 
for high school librarians and the other for 
public librarians. 
from New York State, were in attendance 

Thus the School utilized its plant for the 
present year, in full-time, active work, for 48 
weeks of the year, and has given instruction 
to 100 students. 


Forty-four students, chiefly 


—_o-——_ 


New York Library Association 
Meeting at Alexandria Bay 


The annual meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Association at Alexandria Bay, Septem- 
ber 11-16, brought together 250 library workers 
from several states. The attendance was rep- 
resentative, the program interesting and able, 
and the meeting altogether one of the pleasant- 
est and most profitable professionally that has 
been had. 

There were on the program, or present, from 
the Education Department and the State Li- 
brary, Dr Frank B. Gilbert, Dr Robert T. Hill, 
Dr William A. Howe, Dr James I. Wyer, Miss 
Mildred Pope, Miss Mary Eastwood, Miss Ruth 
Montgomery, Miss Nell Unger, Miss Helen 
Tompkins and Miss Beulah Bailey. 

The State Library’s exhibit consisted of 
three hundred “best books of the year,” ac- 
companied by the printed bulletin which lists 
their titles with full descriptive notes. There 
were also included pictures of more than two 
hundred library buildings in the State. The 
exhibit was in charge of Miss Eastwood and 
Miss Montgomery of the Library staff. 

—— 

Teachers in the supervisory districts of Rens- 
selaer county held a conference at the State 
Education Building, Albany, September 28th 
and 29th. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Lioyp L. CueEney, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


OCTOBER 15, 1922 


Important Museum 
Publications on Sale 


The State Museum is offering for sale port- 
folios of the colored plates used in the volumes 
entitled “Birds of New York” and “ Wild 
Flowers of New York.” The former, con- 
taining 106 plates, is sold for $1.00, carriage 
prepaid; the portfolio of wild flowers, with 
264 plates, sells for $2.50 plus postage. 

The Museum also has for sale the complete 
volumes of these publications. “Birds of 
New York,” in two volumes of 1220 pages and 
the colored plates, is sold for $6 the set, trans- 
portation charges extra. The two volumes of 
“Wild Flowers of New York,” containing 362 
pages and the colored plates, is sold for $7 
the set, with postage prepaid within New York 
State. Both volumes are of quarto size, bound 
in green cloth. Checks should be made payable 
to the New York State Museum, and corre- 
spondence addressed to the Director, State 
Museum, Albany. 

—— 


Publication of School Life 
Resumed by Federal Bureau 
After having suspended publication for a 
period of 9 months, because of a lack of appro- 
priation, the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion is again issuing monthly the periodical 
known as School Life. It is, however, no 
longer sent gratuitously. Under the terms of 
the joint resolution of Congress, which author- 


ized resumption of publication, it is necessary 
to charge 30 cents a year for subscription; but 
25 or more copies will be sent to the same 
address at the rate of 25 cents a year for each 
copy. This price is equal to the actual cost of 
printing plus 10 per cent. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The magazine will be published in the same 
form as heretofore. Its aim is “to tell of all 
important movements and occurrences in the 
field of education” in this country and through- 
out the world. 





o—— 


Calendar of Education Meetings 


Council of Superintendents, Albany, October 
17-18, 1922 

Association of District Superintendents, Al- 
bany, October 17-18 

University Convocation, Albany, October 
19-20, 1922 

Conference of art teachers, Sidney, October 
20; Fredonia, October 27; Owego, November 
3; Troy, November 10 

Commercial Teachers Association of Long 
Island, Freeport, October 28 

Conference of district superintendents, Pots- 
dam, November 1-2 

Hudson Valley Association of Commercial 
Teachers, Beacon, November 4 

Erie County Teachers Association, Buffalo, 
November 9-10, 1922 

Commercial Teachers Association of Eastern 
New York, Troy, November 11 

State Teachers Association, Syracuse, Novem- 
ber 27-29, 1922 

Council of Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, Syracuse, November 28-29 

National Society for Vocational Education, 
Detroit, Mich., November 30-December 2 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Wilmington, Del., December 1-2 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28-30 

American School Hygiene Association, Chicago, 
Ill., February 26-28, 1923 

National Council of Education, Chicago, IIL, 
February 26-March 4, 1923 
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Children’s Book Week 


For a number of years the public libraries of 
the country have set aside a week in November 
as a time when special emphasis has been laid 
on children’s books. This has been known as 
Children’s Book Week. The dates this year 
are November 12th to 18th. The object has 
been to interest parents, teachers and others in 
better books for children, and also to suggest 
to them titles and editions of children’s books 
which are suitable for Christmas gifts. Pub- 
lishers have cooperated with the libraries by 
furnishing attractive posters and lending books 
for exhibition. 

At Christmas time a large number of showy 
books, often very mediocre in quality, are dis- 
played in the book sections of the department 
stores. No particular effort is made to in- 
terest prospective buyers of children’s books in 
getting those that are of real worth and that 
will be of lasting value to the children. Inter- 
minable series, cheap in price and make-up, 
are offered as an easy solution of the problem 
of Christmas gifts. It is to offset this ten- 
dency that the libraries have taken a special 
interest in displaying the best of the children’s 
books in attractive editions which will appeal 
to those who are really seeking information 
about gifts for children. 

While the effort to reach parents may per- 
haps be more successful through the public 
library, the school library may make Children’s 
Book Week a time when the children them- 
selves may be interested in better books, and 
when the desire to own books may be fostered 
by small exhibits in each room of beautiful 
books suited to the age of the children in that 
room. 

The interest in Book Week may also be 
stimulated by suitable programs in which the 
children can take part. These may be worked 
out by each school to suit its own purpose, but 
a few suggestions may be helpful. In each 
grade room the teacher or school librarian may 
give a brief introductory talk about books, this 
to be followed by a roll call of pupils, each 
responding by naming his favorite books, or 
stories in the case of the youngest pupils who 
have not yet become readers. Each child 
might tell how many books he has read since 
the opening of school, which he liked best and 
why he liked them. Short essays on books or 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER I2* to 18% 1922 




















MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME! 





Children's Book Week Poster 


libraries previously prepared by the children 
could be read at this time. 

Following these exercises in the classrooms, 
the very best talks and essays could be given 
in a general assembly of the entire school. At 
this time also someone from the outside could 
give an interesting talk on, “ Books and the 
Importance of Reading,” “ How to Use Books” 
or “How Books Are Made.” Dramatizations 
of favorite books or impersonations of favorite 
characters may add interest to the program. 

A general exhibition of all the books which 
have been shown in the different rooms may be 
made at the time of the general assembly. 
Sookstores in the vicinity are frequently willing 
to lend books for exhibition and sometimes at- 
tractive editions of children’s books may be 
borrowed from individual friends of the school. 

Such exhibitions and programs may be car- 
ried out so as to interest the children in books 
that are worth while, leading them to better 
reading habits and to the desire to own books. 

A copy of the Children’s Book Week poster 
in four colors, circular of suggestions and 
other material are available to schools, by ad- 
dressing the Children’s Book Week Committee, 


334 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Heart Defects Increasing 
Among School Children 


Reports received by the Department during 
the past six years, seem to justify the opinion 
of experts, that cardiac defects are increasing 
rapidly among school children. Careful statis- 
tics compiled in New York City indicate that 
1.5 per cent of all school children are affected 
with some form of heart disease. The condition 
increases from the eighth to the fifteenth year 
when it reaches its maximum of 9 per cent. It 
was found to be twice as common among boys 
as among girls. 

The Department reports give a steady increase 
in number of cardiacs found. More were found 
among rural children than among those in cities 
and large villages. In 1916-17, 4257, or 1 per 
cent, of all the children examined were reported 
with heart defects. In 1920-21, 6380, or 1.15 
per cent, of such cases were reported. This is 
an increase of 2123 in cases reported, or nearly 
50 per cent, in five years, or an annual increase 
of nearly 10 per cent. As physical examina- 
tions are being more carefully made the state 
figures are approaching those of New York 
City. 

The condition is indeed a serious one. Its 
gravity is such as to demand the serious con- 
sideration of school authorities and more care- 
ful attention by school physicians. More and 
better attention must be given to the early 
recognition and care of heart defects and to 
the training of cardiacs in such vocational lines 
as will be best suited to their disabled hearts. 

Preventive measures offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity to deal successfully with this health 
problem. To do this more attention must be 
given to the recognition and to proper treatment 
of such contributory factors as infectious dis- 
eases (measles, scarlet fever, etc.), to diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, to carious and abscessed 


teeth, to rheumatism (“growing pains”), to 
syphilis, to malnutrition (including tea and 
coffee), to chorea (closely allied to rheumatism), 
to improper habits of life (including exercise, 
sleep etc.), and to the general physical condition 
of school children. When these matters receive 
proper attention during school age we shall 
materially reduce the prevalence of heart dis- 
eases among both children and adults. 
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Over 1100 Northern New 
York Teachers in Conference 

A conference of all teachers of St Lawrence 
and Franklin counties was held at the Potsdam 
Normal School on October 5th and 6th. There 
are approximately 1200 teachers in the two 
counties and of this number more than 1150 
were present. The holding of so large a con- 
ference in a village the size of Potsdam, was 
made possible by the fact that fully hali of 
the teachers drove back and forth to the con- 
ference each day. 

In addition to the general sessions, the work 
of the conference was divided into eighteen 
sections including three for primary teachers, 
two for intermediate teachers, one for gram- 
mar grade teachers and a section for each high 
school and special subject. The various sec- 
tions were in charge of nearly fifty speakers 
and instructors. The addresses at the general 
meetings were particularly strong, and these 
sessions proved unusually helpful and inspira- 
tional. The speakers at these sessions were 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves, Dr Edward 
Amherst Ott, Dr William H. Kilpatrick and 
the Rev. Bernard C. Clausen. 

This meeting was by far the largest gather- 
ing of teachers ever held in northern New 
York. Superintendents and teachers present 
were enthusiastic over the success of the meet- 
ing and the prospect of holding such a meeting 
from year to year in the future. The question 
of combining the two county organizations was 
suggested by a number of those present, but 
it was deemed wise to postpone any definite 
movement to this end for the present. Super- 
intendent H. H. Lamberton of Malone was 
elected president of the Franklin County Asso- 
ciation and Superintendent L. T. Wilcox of 
Gouverneur was elected president of the St 
Lawrence County Association. 


—_——O—— 


District Superintendent Craft of the second 
district of Suffolk county reports that every 
school in his district, except one 10 miles from 
mainland on Fire Island Beach, is under physi- 
cal training supervision. This condition is 
equaled by few districts in the State. The 
climax of the physical training work for the 
year will be a series of field days held at ten 
different localities throughout the district. 


oaye 
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Traveling Libraries 
Sent to Many Schools 
During the last school year the Library Ex- 
tension Division sent traveling libraries to over 
1000 schools. 


of 25 books, the number which is sent free to 


Most of these libraries consist 


any district, while a few schools prefer to pay 
a fee of 50 cents and secure fifty volumes. The 
books are intended primarily for general read- 
ing by the children and people of the districts 
and are not intended to take the place of the 
local school library in supplying supplementary 
reading for school work, although many of the 
»00ks are those included in the syllabus. 
Traveling school libraries are made up of 
the sort of books children like to read, stories 
from American history, lives of famous ex- 
plorers, books about animals, boys’ and girls’ 
“Handy books,” 
dren’s fiction obtainable. The libraries are 
sent as early as practicable in the school year 
and may be retained till the first of July follow- 


fairy tales and the best chil- 


ing. Twenty-five and fifty volume oak cases, 
fitted with lock and key, are provided when re- 
quested, so far as available, for the safe- 
keeping of the books. 

In addition to the libraries sent to the rural 
district schools, the State supplies books to 
many of the high schools, especially those in 
the smaller towns where public libraries do not 
exist or are unable to meet the school demand. 
Besides books for general reading by the pupils 
the high school traveling libraries contain many 
reference books for the courses in literature, 
history and natural science. During the past 
year there have been added collections of books 
for the courses in arts and crafts, and shop 
work in the continuation schools. The purpose 
of the Library Extension Division in its work 
both with the district and high schools is to 
supplement the local school libraries where the 
greatest need exists. 

Although thousands of books have been 
added to the traveling library collection for 
school use during recent years so that there 
are at present loaned to schools more than 
32,000 volumes, the demand steadily exceeds 
the supply and there are at present more than 
300 rural schools on the traveling library wait- 
ing list. This encouraging appetite for good 
books on the part of our boys and girls deserves 
to he fully satisfied. 
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Otsego County’s Rural Schools 


The small registration in the common schools 
of Otsego county as compared with that of 20 
years ago is due in part to the present efficiency 
of these institutions. 

A few years back the rural schools, especially 
during the winter months, were crowded with 
young men and women 16 to 21 years of age 
and nothing was heard of preliminary certifi- 
cates or Regents examinations. In those days 
there was no balanced course of study in the 
common schools and, measured by present 
standards, a pupil would be in several grades, 
about third grade in reading and in other 
grades up to the eighth where he would be 
able to recite in arithmetic and spelling. It 
was not uncommon to find young men in the 
district schools who were able to pass a Regents 
examination in arithmetic but who had prog- 
ressed only as far as the fourth grade in 
grammar. Men taught the schools and were 
rated good if they could “cipher” and “rule 
the school.” 

Today the rural schools are graded and have 
the same uniform course of study used in the 
village and city schools. The pupils earn 
their preliminary certificates out in the most 
remote country districts. They have passed 
Regents examinations in all the common sub- 
jects and are ready for high school at the age 
of 14. The compulsory education law holds 
thery in school till they are 16 and the State 
pays their tuition with the result that the village 
high schools are full of these boys and girls 
from the farms. 

Many charges are at present being brought 
against the rural schools, some of which are 
just. We allow that many of them are small, 
but so are the pupils in them, which speaks for 
the efficiency of the rural teacher. 

Joun B. McManus 
District Superintendent 


———_ .-—— 


The annual outing of the Rochester Teach- 
ers Association was held at Niagara Falls 
October 7th. The association comprises 1700 
teachers and school officials, nearly all of whom 
made the trip on a special train. 


—_)-——— 


A conference of teachers of the fourth 
supervisory district of Broome county was held 
at Whitney Point September 29th. 
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The Joy That Should Be the Teacher’s 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils in order that he 


may interpret the great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden- 
pond is delighted with his studies of bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs 
on his little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk, glories in his 
life among the birds and bees; it a Luther Burbank is enraptured with 
his work of transforming a worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, 
or in producing sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and other workers, 


whose names are legion, revel in the love of their work — then by what 
term shall we designate the joy that should be the teacher’s who works 
not with mere fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or 
flowers, but with the child who is at once the most complex, the most 
plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of all God’s creation. 
Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher ; it’s a great thing to teach school. 


Lewiston, Idaho 


Libraries in State Can 
Borrow Lantern Slides 


The Visual Instruction Division will furnish 
on a liberal basis to any library of the State 
any available lantern slides for circulation 
among its patrons. If a library desires to 
develop a service through slides and pfoto- 
graphic prints to local organizations, the 
Division will not make loans directly to such 
organizations. The library, however, should in 
this case take proper steps to extend the 
service. There are many local church societies, 
study clubs, granges, boards of trade, young 
people’s societies, etc. that are not readily 
reached by the Division. There is an oppor- 
tunity for the library to render the community 
a service that is sure to be appreciated and 
to bring thoughtful people to its building not 
only for the pictures but for books needed in 
making preparation for their use. 

The Syracuse Public Library, from October 
1921 to April 1922, secured from the Visual 
Instruction Division 5257 slides. During the 
same period the library loaned 11,273 slides, 
each copy being lent on an average more than 
twice. This library owns a lantern, which was 
lent 56 times during the same period. 


FRANK W. SIMMONDS 


Junior !High Schools 

(Concluded from page 22) 
by the time they reach the seventh grade, in- 
telligent schooling demands that the funda- 
mental principle of individual differences be 
recognized. To accomplish this, elective 
studies must be introduced into the junior high 
school from the beginning, and promotion must 
be made by subject rather than by grade. 
Provision must also be made, by means of 
intelligence tests and educational measurements, 
for the diagnosis and guidance of each indi- 
vidual pupil, and subjects must be introduced 
into the course that will acquaint the pupil 
with several phases of activity and test his 
capacity and interests. Work must be pro- 
vided that will give him educational and voca- 
tional information and enlightenment. There 
is nothing so important in this country as the 
right choice of one’s life work, but in a democ- 
racy we do not believe in prescription and 
hold that we must reveal to each one his own 
interests, abilities, and needs, and then, by fur- 
nishing him with suitable facts and experi- 
ences, guide him into making a satisfactory 
choice. This guidance is, perhaps, the most 
important function performed by the junior 
high school.” 
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Governors of New York 
16 Hamilton Fish, 1849-50 





Governor Hamilton Fish 


Dissensions among the Democrats still con- 
tinuing, the Whigs were enabled in the elec- 
tions of 1848 to elect Hamilton Fish as Gov- 
ernor, though the votes for the two Democratic 
candidates together exceeded those of Fish. 

The new Governor, an attorney by profession, 
had in 1834 been an unsuccessful candidate for 
the Assembly, but 8 years later he was chosen 
as a member of Congress. He was defeated 
for Lieutenant Governor in 1846 on the ticket 
on which Young was elected Governor, because, 
unlike the latter, he vigorously denounced the 
principles of the antirenters. In 1847 he was 
elected to the office when his successful com- 
petitor resigned to take another office. 

During his term of office as Governor there 
was an “era of good feeling” in state issues. 
The bitterness over canal expenditures, the anti- 
rent troubles and the constitution had subsided, 
so that Governor Fish had a smooth and peace- 
ful term, except for the violent feeling over the 
federal issue on the extension of slavery. 


Fish’s analyses of the financial condition of 
the State and his recommendations for improve- 
ment in the methods of taxation were master- 
pieces of keen insight. He appreciated the 
necessity for a more practical educational pro- 
gram and recommended the establishment of an 
agricultural school and of a school for in- 
struction in mechanic arts. He also urged the 
restoration of the office of county superintendent 
of common schools, the abolition of which had 
brought about a chaotic condition in the matter 
of getting information about educational con- 
ditions. 

His fame, like that of Seward, rests more on 
what he did after he had served his term as 
Governor. In 1851 he was elected a United 
States Senator and remained in that office until 
1856. From 1869 to 1877 he was Secretary 
of State under President Grant and it was dur- 
ing his secretaryship that the celebrated Ala- 
bama claims were settled. 

Of him it was said: “ Wealthy without pride, 
generous without ostentation, simple in man- 
ners, blameless in life, and accepting office with 
no other aspiration than that of making power 
subserve the common good of his fellow 
citizens.” 


Helpful Bulletin for 
Elementary School Teachers 


A new pamphlet entitled “Major Projects 
in Elementary Schools” has just been issued 
by the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, at Washington. The bulletin will 
be of special interest to teachers in small 
schools who may not have had special training 
in this field and who have little help from a 
supervisory staff. The pamphlet is practical 
in its treatment and, as stated in the foreword, 
‘major projects,” which refers 


deals only with 
to a unit of study around which the work of 
the school centers for a given length of time. 
Teachers will find the pamphlet brief and 
definite in its treatment and full of helpful 
suggestions. Copies may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents 
each. 
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Notes from the Field 


New York University has instituted a course 
in the selling of life insurance. 


Miss Marie C. Pemberton has recently re- 
tired after having served 58 years as a teacher 
in the Troy public schools. 


A conference of the teachers of Wayne 
county was held at Palmyra October 12th and 
13th. 

The board of estimate of New York City has 
approved the $95,800,000 budget request of the 
board of education. 

Thrifty school children of Elmira have over 
$45,000 deposited in the juvenile department of 
one of the local banks. 





Four hundred Canadian school teachers spent 
October 5th and 6th in Rochester as guests of 
the Rochester Teachers Association and the 
local chamber of commerce. 


A conference of the teachers of Greene 
county was held at Windham during the week 
of September 18th. Nearly 200 were in attend- 


ance, 


Taxpayers of Liverpool voted nearly 7 to 1 
to maintain its own high school rather than 
send its pupils to Syracuse, as had been 
suggested. 

Arrangements have been made _ whereby 
Elmira College is offering certain extension 
work for the teachers of the Elmira Free 
Academy. 

About 125 teachers of the third and fourth 
supervisory districts of Lewis county held a 
conference at Lyons Falls September 21st. 


Pupils in the grades from the 3A to the 
eighth in Glenville School, Port Chester, earned 
$2561.63 during the summer vacation. The 


most frequent occupations were farm work, 
caddying and shop work 


One of the most powerful radio broadcasting 
stations in the country has been installed at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 


Miss Chilean Luther has taught in the Troy 
public schools for 52 years, and Miss Christine 
Roy has taught the same length of time in 
New York City. 


The two-story wooden school building of 
district 8, Roosevelt, was completely destroyed 
by fire on August 24th, causing a loss of 
$65,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Chautauqua 
County Teachers Association, held at Chau- 
tauqua September 8th and 9th, H. D. Lighty, 
principal of the Dunkirk High School, was 
chosen president for the coming year. 


A recent statement issued by the board of 
education of Buffalo says that the board holds 
land, buildings and equipment valued upwards 


of $30,000,000. 


The Tri-County Association of School Super- 
intendents, for the counties of Otsego, Dela- 
ware and Schoharie, held its summer meeting 
at Oneonta on September 8th. Ten of the 
fifteen superintendents were present. 


Miss Carrie L. Paddock, who taught in the 
Oswego public schools 48 years previous to 
her retirement a year ago, has resumed teach- 
ing this fall at the urgent request of the board 
of education. 


By the will of the late George I. Wilbur of 
Oneonta, $50,000 was left to Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, from which he was graduated in 1866. 
Mr Wilbur was president of the local board 
of the Oneonta State Normal School at the 
time of his death. 

Mr William H. Miner, benefactor of the 
Chazy Central Rural School, has given to the 
State Department of Education a four-reel film 
showing activities at this well-known school. 
The pictures will be shown at the University 
Convocation 
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Miss Sarah Freeland, for 50 vears a teacher 
in the public schools of Syracuse, died on 
June 4th. 

Regent William P. Baker and Mrs Baker 
spent two months of the early summer in a 
visit to England and France. 

Since the school savings system was inaugu- 
rated in Rochester 7 years ago, 22,000 accounts 
have been opened by school children and a 
total of $265,000 saved 

Fifty-seven school yards in New York City 
were kept open during the vacation period in 
order to afford children ample play space. A 
teacher was assigned to have charge of each 
yard. 

The site of another extensive Indian village 
has been unearthed near Sandy Creek, in the 
north of the State, according to the Lake Placid 
News. Finding of human bones, on a farm, 
led to further excavation and what seem to 
have been fireplaces, from the presence of black 
soil, burned rocks and charred corn, quantities 
of pottery and various stone implements, re- 
warded the labors of the investigators. 

Just north of the Oswego county line, another 
Indian village is known to have been situated 
and excavation there has disclosed broken pot- 
tery, bone awls, needles and ornaments, parched 
corn and clam shells. 

Late last spring, John Nichols of Cape Vin- 
cent unearthed nineteen skeletons and a quan- 
tity of relics in a mount on Point Peninsula. 
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DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
September 14-20, during which time there were 
held many reunions and social events. Com- 
missioner Graves delivered an address on Sep- 
tember 14th. The school, with an enrolment 
of over 8000 boys, is said to be the largest high 
school in the world. 


Ray K. Savage, principal of the Jefferson 
Junior High School, Rochester, gave two 
courses in junior high school work at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, during the 
summer, one in organization and administra- 
tion, and one in methodology. Mr Savage has 
been invited to repeat the courses in 1923 


At the annual interscholastic speaking contest 
at Glen Cove on May 26th, in which teams rep- 
resenting the high schools of Sea Cliff, Oyster 
Bay, Port Washington and Glen Cove took 
part, Port Washington won the Amherst cup 
for the fifth time in eleven years 

The Port Washington High School has had 
an unusually good year in athletics. The foot- 
ball team went through the season undefeated 
The only score made against it was a goal 
from the field on Thanksgiving day in a con- 
test with the Lawrence High School. The 
track team captured first place in the Nassau 
county interscholastic meet held at Mineola, 
May 20th. Again in the Nassau-Suffolk coun- 
ties meet at Farmingdale the same team main- 
tained its lead over twenty-two of the large 
high schools of Long Island. 
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